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and Means. Committee of the House 
demonstrates his grasp of the national 
finance. Under the Constitution the House originates 
tax bills; under common practice the Senate musses 
them up. The present Senate 
seems bent upon reducing Fed- 
eral taxation to an extent which 
will impress the country when 
both parties go forth to claim 
the credit. In Green’s opinion, 
the Senate amendments are 
built upon gross errors in com- 
putation as well as upon the 
assumption that present pros- 
perity will last forever. 
Reasonable reductions are quite in accord with 
the nation’s fiscal position. The Ways and Means 
Committee and the House accepted that situation 
frankly and fully. Taxpayers in general have every 
reason to be satisfied with the House bill. But the 
taxpayer is also a citizen, and as such he has a very 
decided stake in a well-fortified Treasury. In these. 
bulging times the Treasury ought not to be skimped 
of absolutely sure revenues on the chance that 


|)= by day, Chairman Green of the Ways 





suppositional revenues will materialize. Under the 
check of the Budget Bureau and the President’s 
penchant for economy there is little chance that a 
Treasury surplus wili be wasted; instead, it will 
merely give the next Congress an opportunity to 
effect further reductions safely. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is not prepared to accept in 
its entirety Chairman Green’s case against the 
Senate tax statistics; but we do believe that he and 
the Treasury experts who assisted his Committee 
in its compilations are better judges of tax futures 
than are those Senators who came late into the 
tax squabble with their recommendations. 


Less Quarreling, Gentlemen! 


N December Tue INDEPENDENT heralded the 

advent of the Federal Arbitration Law, which 
went into effect January 1, and outlined the pro- 
cedure through which arbitrated awards may be 
given full standing in law. Another forward step in 
promoting commercial arbitrations has been taken 
by the merger of the Arbitration Society of Amer- 
ica, the Arbitration Foundation, and the Arbitra- 
tion Conference under the name of the American 
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Arbitration Association. All three organizations, 
operating without profit, were engaged in popular- 
izing a common cause, and the court order approv- 
ing the merger properly expresses the view that 
codrdination of effort means increased success in 
that important work. 

Commercial arbitration is already a going concern 
in New York City. There, disputes involving large 
sums are being disposed of almost daily at trifling 
expense and without recourse to already overbur- 
dened courts. Through the good offices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, many 
far-off firms — British wool buyers, Mexican and 
German cotton dealers, Chinese shippers of skins — 
have received prompt adjudication of differences of 
opinion arising under contracts. In addition, many 
trade associations, like those in the film and the 
silk industries, have established trade tribunals for 
keeping their members out of court. 

Every lesser city in the country might well follow 
New York’s lead in this matter. One of the most 
effective ways in which a Chamber of Commerce 
can promote the well-being of its town is to offer 
members facilities for the prompt settlement of 
business disputes, thereby nipping in the bud many 
personal and group quarrels which disturb the 
community. Helpful data will be furnished by the 
American Arbitration Association, New York City. 


Justice (Mex.) 
OL. MANUEL TORRES, formerly of Mexico, 


took part in the unsuccessful de la Huerta 
revolution of 1923-1924. After the failure of that 
effort, he escaped across the United States border 
a few jumps ahead of his pursuers, in far too 
great a hurry to submit to the formalities of inspec- 
tion by the officials of the Immigration Service. For 
this crime he was arrested, tried, and convicted, but 
on appeal, the Board of Review decided against the 
ruling that he be returned to Mexico—on the 
grounds, apparently, that such a sentence would be 
equivalent to a death penalty. 

According to a dispatch to the New York World, 
the recommendations of the Board of Review were 
not carried out. The immigration authorities re- 
ceived, through diplomatic channels, assurances 
from President Calles that Colonel Torres would not 
be proceeded against as a revolutionist if returned 
to Mexican territory. Accordingly, on January 14, 
Colonel Torres was taken to Nuevo Laredo and 
handed over to Mexican authorities. The New York 
World states that five days later, in Torredn, he was 
placed before a firing squad and shot to death against 
a blank wall. His execution was due to his convic- 
tion, not as a political revolutionist, but as having, 
during the revolution, held up a train between Nuevo 
Laredo and Mexico City while commanding a troop 
of cavalry for de la Huerta. Those who care to do so 


may admire the fine distinction and imagine how the 
officials of the Republic of Mexico must delight in 
their cleverness. 

Two things are obvious if this story is true. 
First, that stupidity or bureaucracy or worse in 
the Immigration Service and the Department of 
Labor permitted this miserable business; second, that 
if the new treaties between the United States and 
Mexico contain clauses relative to the reciprocal 
extradition of “criminals,” such clauses must be 
carefully studied in the light of this occurrence. 
Senator Moses, we are told, is urging a full investi- 
gation. We hope that it will be prompt, complete, 
and public. Colonel Torres may have been a bad man 
and a dangerous character, but he had claimed 
asylum here as a political refugee. Without the 
formality of extradition proceedings he was de- 
ported to his death. Some of us who are old-fashioned 
find this a shameful thing. 


Kentucky Protects Its Courts 
OVERNOR FIELDS of Kentucky insured a 


legal trial to a confessed negro rapist and mur- 
derer by sending a thousand National Guardsmen 
to Lexington to protect the defendant and the court. 
The State’s bill for this expedition will be a heavy 
one, but the moral effect is worth every cent of the 
cost. We predict that less will be heard from lynch 
law in that commonwealth henceforth. Lynchings 
have been growing fewer all over the country, 
partly because Southerners fear Federal action along 
the line of the Dyer bill, and partly because of their 
conviction that lynchings drive needed negro labor 
North. An equally strong stand by peace officers all 
along the line would put this form of mob violence to 
rout and remove a ghastly blot from American 
civilization. Governor Fields is to be congratulated 
on his stern repression of a situation which might 
easily have escaped the control of the law—to the 
eternal shame of his proud and beautiful State. 


A Slow-Motion Investigation 
ENATOR WALSH, the peerless investigator, has 


laid before the Senate Judiciary Committee a 
report of the preliminary inquiry into the conduct 
of the so-called “Aluminum Case” by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. 
After reciting the history of the investigation and 


the report on the Aluminum Company of America 


by the Federal Trade Commission and by the 
Department of Justice, he severely criticized both 
the present Attorney-General and his subordinates.. 
Instead of acting on the report that illegal practices 
were committed by the Company before 1923, the 
Department of Justice, according to Senator Walsh, 
spent three years investigating the later conduct of 
the company, while all the time the three-year 
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statute of limitation was running on. This conduct 
he finds inexplicable “unless, indeed, there was a 
purpose to condone infractions dating from earlier 
than 1923, if they were not persisted in thereafter. 
This aspect of the case seems to have been com- 
pletely ignored by the Department. It is perfectly 
obvious that if the Company has been pursuing a 
course of conduct violative of the decree down to 
1923, but has desisted since that time, immunity 
has been granted by the delay with which the in- 
vestigation has been conducted.” 

Senator Walsh further stated that “no business 
organization could tolerate such procrastination on 
the part of its legal bureau as has characterized the 
Department of Justice,” and he urged “in view of 
the doubts aroused as to the vigor and good faith” 
of the Department, that the Senate proceed with a 
thorough investigation of the entire subject. 

No sane person believes that Secrecary Mellon, 
who is so largely interested in the Aluminum Com- 
pany, has had any intention whatever of interfering 
with or delaying the investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But the mere fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States was interested 
in a company under investigation by the Adminis- 
tration should have made all hands zealous to 
push the matter and remove any suspicion of inter- 
ested inactivity. Attorney-General Sargent cut a 
sorry figure in the whole affair. His ignorance and 
downright emptiness were almost painful. In testify- 
ing before the Committee it took him hours to ex- 
plain that he knew nothing about anything. If he 
is not the salty, racy, wise old Vermonter, as his 


press agents have described him, what is he? Cer- 


tainly he has shown no sign of being fit to head the 
Department of Justice. 


- Rolling Down to Rio, New Style 
OMMANDER FRANCO’S hydroplane flight 


from Spain to Brazil proves high competence 
and adequate mechanical equipment in a nation 
little associated with industrial prowess. While the 
longest single flight of the 
Spaniards covered less distance 
than that negotiated by our 
own Commander Rodgers in the 
Navy’s effort to reach Honolulu 
from San Francisco, Franco and 
his party reached their trans- 
oceanic objective without mis- 
hap. Their feat is the more 
courageous in that the expedi- 
tion braved equatorial heat and 
lacked cruiser support on a scale comparable to that 
given long American flights over salt water. 
Although Franco will press on to Argentina, now 
that he is safely “down under” the equator Ameri- 
can interest in airplane exploits turns to the Far 





North. In Alaska, Captain Wilkins is getting set to 
take off from Point Barrow for Spitsbergen, crossing 
one of the few remaining mystery spots on the 
planet — a vast subpolar area never yet scanned by 
man. In that spot, if anywhere, lies the subpolar 
continent on whose existence all explorers since 
Wrangel have speculated. Another polar expedition, 
financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Edsel 
Ford, is being prepared by Lieut. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., retired, who went to 
Greenland with Donald B. MacMillan last summer. 
Byrd refuses to accept as final MacMillan’s verdict, 
reinforced by the experience of Amundsen, that air- 
planes are unsuitable for polar exploration, and it is 
well that he has found private funds with which to 
test this moot issue further. If either the Wilkins or 
the Byrd expedition proves moderately successful, 
the project of sending a dirigible across the Polar 
Sea is sure to be revived. Inability to hover over the 
area to be studied is the chief drawback of the air- 
plane in exploration; this handicap is overcome in the 
dirigible, but, on the other hand, the lifting capacity 
of a lighter-than-air craft may be fatally reduced 
by Arctic cold. This much, however, can be said: the 
dauntless spirit of man refuses to rest until all the 
new tools have been pitted against the elements and 
adversities of every out-of-the-way sector. 


The Vicious Circle 


LTHOUGH the Italian Chamber fell short of 
unanimity in ratifying the Locarno pacts to 
the extent of only two Communist nays, the debate 
which preceded the vote demonstrated that there 
were many mental reservations. Italian Deputies 
accuse the German press of already violating the 
“spirit of Locarno” in an active campaign for the 
return to Austria of the South Tyrol district, ceded 
to Italy as a result of the war. Student parades be- 
fore the German legation in Rome have given fur- 
ther evidence of Italy’s displeasure with German 
propaganda and, while the demonstrations have 
been vigorously suppressed by the Fascist military, 
they afford a suggestion that these former Austrian 
provinces are the nucleus of future trouble. 

The seven years elapsed since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles remade the map of Europe have already laid 
bare injustices which are potential trouble breeders. 
The Polish Corridor is one, and Southern Tyrol, now 
renamed Upper Trentino, is another. The Paris 
conference made of this predominantly German dis- 
trict another Alsace-Lorraine in which all the smol- 
dering hatreds of the French districts are flaring up 
anew. Italy, too, is following}German methods in 
administering the conquered district. German lan- _ 
guage and customs are banned, and all the useless 
tricks of the conqueror are being drawn out of the 
bag in the attempt to weld this Teuton population 
to the Italian state. Only failure faces the attempt. 
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Listening In on Glory 


HANKS to radio, the crew of the President 

Roosevelt rescued the crew of the Antinoe within 
earshot of the world. Therefore, the survivors find 
themselves hailed as heroes on two continents. It 
is no detraction from the credit of the chief actors 
in that thrilling drama of the high seas to say that 
equally brave rescues in the olden days passed 
unnoticed because unknown outside a limited circle 
which received the information long after the 
events. 

One of the glories of the seafaring trade is that 
its members live and, when it is necessary, die by 
a stern, exalted code which holds life lightly when 
the question is one of sacrifice and dearly when the 
question is one of salvage. More precious than the 
toll of the sea is that which men win from the sea — 
a morale in which duty takes the place of fear. » 


The End of Rubber Control] 


ECRETARY HOOVER'S criticism of British 
price-fixing in rubber will stand justified in the 
public mind by two recent occurrences: 

1. The price decline of plantation rubber from 
one dollar a pound to approximately sixty cents a 
pound. 

2. The partial removal of British restrictions 
upon export, as embodied in the Stevenson Act. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that the 
protest of the Department of Commerce caused 
these results; but certainly that protest was a 
factor in saving millions to American consumers and 
in relieving anxiety among American producers of 
rubber goods. Academic considerations, references 
to American trusts and tariffs, and British debts 
fade into insignificance when compared to these 
actualities. While rubber has not yet returned to 
the orbit of free trade, the British Colonial Office 
has let down the bars materially. 

The Stevenson Act of 1922 in restraint of rubber 
production constituted a distinct reversal of tra- 
ditional British trade policy. As such it was viewed 
with alarm by many British conservatives in 
thought, trade, and the press. When the Stevenson 
plan was merely an official report and had not yet 
become law, the Manchester Guardian (October 26, 
1922) hoisted the danger signal. After citing the 
basic argument which economists use against ex- 
port taxes wherever found — the argument that 
such taxes put a premium on inefficiency — the 
Guardian asks: 


Has the Colonial Office considered the outcome 
of these restrictions as between the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom? . . . America 
will be mulcted in many millions of pounds conse- 
quent on this action. ... The Report may be 


responsible for the initiation of a vicious circle of 
restriction of raw materials for our own industries. 
It is an innovation, by what we consider a not 
unimpartial committee, of an extremely dangerous 
character. 


Observe the correctness of the Guardian’s forecast, 
both financial and political. America has been 
mulcted. It is quite beside the point to argue that 
as the world’s richest nation we can afford to be 
mulcted on a single commodity. Enhancing prices 
by government regulation on output and export 
taxes is not fair play; and Great Britain herself, as 
the Guardian points out, could hardly exist in a 
world that followed such tactics. As a heavy im- 
porter of cotton and foodstuffs, she should be the 
last nation in the world to encourage government 
interference with the law of supply and demand. 

Underlying the Guardian’s protest against rubber 
control was the fear that such control would per- 
manently poison the friendly relations of the United 
States and Great Britain in return for a temporary 
gain. Happily, that danger is now lessened, but 
Americans have acquired, in the meantime, a burn- 
ing consciousness of one of the great economic 
weaknesses of their country. Because of this con- 
viction, rubber growing will be pushed by American 
capital in the Philippines, Mexico, Liberia, and 
other countries outside of British control. Just as 
Brazil lost its rubber monopoly through attempts 
to exploit British consumers, so Britain’ will find 
competition in rubber growing keener as a result of 
her adventure in government control. Only from the 
short view of finance can control of rubber, a la 
Stevenson, be termed a success; in the long run, it is 
likely to be recalled by the British themselves as a 
blunder of the first magnitude. 


The Papacy Remains Unimpressed 


IGNOR BENITO MUSSOLINI seems to have 

silenced all dissenters in Italy except the wise 
old men who compose the papal Curia. Cardinal 
Gasparri, the venerable papal Secretary of State, 
recently gave the press an interview which must 
have turned El Duce fire red with rage, especially as 
Gasparri contemptuously referred to Mussolini as 
“he” all through the conversation. 

The dictator’s attempt to win papal support for 
his absolutist régime by concessions to Catholicism 
has been a flat failure. The Vatican, it is clear, is not 
to be jockeyed out of its international position by 
merely local favors. This determination presumably 
is based upon the truth that Italy can hardly éxpand 
without danger to the peace of the world and except 
at the cost of other Catholic powers. Also, the Curia 
has a long, long memory. It has too often seen 
dictators rise and fall to accept Mussolini and 
Fascism as last words in the political revelation of 
the planet. 
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Too Close —Too Close! 


HE mind leaps at the news that three 

American radio stations, on their ordinary 

wave lengths and power currents, have been 
heard clearly in Russia. Station WGY of Schenec- 
tady slipped the “Star Spangled Banner” through 
to Moscow, but whether there 
was malice aforethought in 
that selection remains a studio 
secret. Doubtless the Soviet 
audience interpreted it as prop- 
aganda, just as the American 
audience would sense propa- 
ganda if Moscow broadcast 
“The Internationale.” 

Bringing Russia into the cir- 
cle of oral communication rouses 
speculation upon the influence of radio on the fu- 
tures of nations. There are possibilities of infinite 
mischief and infinite good in the little black “mike” 
and the mechanisms and forces behind it. . This 
Government undertakes to keep foreign Communist 
agitators out of the country, and newspapers blanket 
with silence the speeches of the handful of active 
American Communists while combating their ideas 
conscientiously in editorial columns. But there is 
obviously no way of building a wave-proof wall in 
the ether against ideas emanating from Russia. 
If the Russians at present lack powerful stations 
for broadcasting purposes, and the average Ameri- 
can receiving set is not quite up to bringing in 
messages from that distance, these are deficiencies 
which are certain to be overcome in a few years by 
this industry of marvels. Then W. Z. Foster or 
“P. Green” or any other English-speaking Com- 
munist could sit safely in Moscow and bombard 
America with Communist propaganda. 

Of course, America would have the opportunity 
to convert Russia in the same way, but, in the long 
run, the advantage would lie with the Third Inter- 
nationalists. The American radio audience is already 
made; antenne rise in serried hedges from the roofs 
of city tenements and dot the modern rural land- 
scape; it will be some time before Russian workers 
of field and mill will be as well equipped to receive 
American messages through the air as are the Rus- 
sian politicians to send their thoughts across the 
blue. Moreover, in such a contest the advantage 
rests, naturally, with the attacking party. Capital- 
ism is an organism fumbling its way along by means 
of an infinity of individual bargains, while Com- 
munism -is organized, with plans, strategy, and 
unity of command. We Americans accept capitalism 
as we accept the air, because we prosper and are 
comfortable in it; but our verbal defenses of capital- 
ism always seem forced. Finally, the United States 
Government has no such close relations with any 





propagandizing body as the Soviet state maintains 
with the Third International. So, in a battle of ideas 
by radio, Communism would have the edge. 

If M. Zinovieff could begin to pour Communist 
doctrine into our air tomorrow, interspersed with 
programs from Russian operas and Volga boatmen, 
the State Department would have no one to protest 
to, since the Soviet Republic is unrecognized. Radio 
words might easily become fighting words, if either 
country could conveniently get at the other. For- 
tunately, the Russians are not yet ready to use the 
air in a large way. Perhaps our radio stations may 


‘influence Russian opinion before the Third Inter- 


national’s broadcasting station swings into action. 

But they will not dd much in that direction by 
limiting themselves to the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
jazz played by hotel orchestras, stock-market 
quotations, and other stand-bys of the radio studios. 
One of the amazements of radio progress is the 
wide margin by which science has outrun art. 
Much of the material at present being broadcast 
would command no respect abroad and might even 
serve to discredit the United States. 

Something might be done, however, to recommend 
our institutions to Russia, by having an intelligent 
Dakotan of Russian origin and speech tell the folks 
back home in their native tongue how we plant, 
seed, harrow, harvest, and thresh by machinery, how 
motor cars throng our concrete roads, and how we 
manufacture, transport, and exchange goods through 
a system of voluntary codperation which comes as 
near to economic freedom as man can compass in a 
rough, hard world. “It won’t do any good,” said 
Owen D. Young, “to deal with new international 
problems in the newspaper headlines or in inflamma- 
tory political statements.” Or in radio talks, either. 
But the scheme of things American might appeal 
more strongly to Russians if they could be brought 
to appreciate our competent grasp of practical 
affairs. If they knew the facts of American life they 
might come to realize that our system has its ad- 
vantages for an extensive country like theirs, blessed, 
in Siberia, with a rich and broad frontier. 

Broadcasting to Russia gives a lively meaning to 
another paragraph of Mr. Young’s: “No matter 
what anyone may say, science is so compressing the 
world that we can no longer isolate ourselves. . . . 
We have got to learn, whether we want to or not, 
how to live together in a compressed world. What is 
the use of talking about isolation when the people in 
Berlin, Paris, London, New York, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati danced to the music of the same orchestra 
New Year’s Eve? We are too close — too close.” 

Much too close, indeed, to misuse any of the gifts 
of science or to spurn conference, arbitration, or 


conciliation when, as, and if offered. And that > 


reminds us that Russia and America, now within 
talking distance of each other, are the only great 
powers holding aloof from the League of Nations. 
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Ships and 
Men Fight 
White Winter 
on the. 
Atlantic 


AFTER A CHRISTMAS ON THE BANKS 
The steam trawler “‘ Tide"’ in Boston 


Harbor waits to free her ropes from 
their stiff bonds of ice 


ICEBOUND FROM THE NorTH 
ATLANTIC 


The “‘ Swell" with her cargo of fish 
puts in at Boston Harbor to thaw out 





of the heavy coat that winter and (Wide World) 
ocean spray have flung on her 


~@ 





(Wide World) 
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(Wide World) 


THE S. S. “‘AQUITANIA” 
BATTLES WITH WINTER 
WAVES 


In the same storm through 
which the ‘ Aquitania” 
beat her way safely to port, 
two other steamers were 
sunk. One veteran captain 
claimed that the sea ran as 
high as seventy feet, and 
that this was the worst 
storm he had seen in forty 
years 


THe S. S. “SAMARIA” 
Docks IN ZERO 
WEATHER 


In some places the ice that 
hampered the decks was 
simply chopped off, but in 
others it was necessary to 
use steam at high pressure 
to melt off the frozen 
blanket of white 


(Keystone) 
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When Lincoln and Beecher Met 
A Revealing Episode in Lincoln’s Life 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


ACK in the 


After long back- 





golden ’nineties 

—how fair and 
far-away they gleam 
— I had highly resolved 
to see the world. 

In 1895 my only sur- 
viving grandmother, 
Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, — born Eunice 


White Bullard, — who 





On the question of Lincoln’s orthodoxy, the 
present almost unknown episode as recorded by 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., makes a valuable contribu- 
tion. It holds a particular interest for our readers 
since it concerns also the great Civil War editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, Henry Ward Beecher, 
whose fiery articles in this periodical had such a 
tremendous influence in sustaining the morale 

of the North 


gammoning days in the 
Pullman and thrilling 
adventures in the trans- 
portation of seven 
trunks, four pieces of 


grandmother through a 
dozen different States, 
and a reception in Chi- 
cago by the late Mr. 
Kohlsaat, where I nearly 








was then over eighty 
years of age, had de- 
cided to cross the continent and visit one of her sons 
at Port Townsend, on Puget Sound, and I deter- 
mined to go with her. She had other grandchildren, 
but I had one advantage over them all, not in ability 
or in personality, but in backgammon. Henry Ward 
Beecher, when too tired to read or talk, used to play 
backgammon with Mrs. Beecher, who had become 
devoted to the game. 

My own knowledge of backgammon dated from 
one Christmas Day in the late ’eighties when I ex- 
plored a cave frequented by gypsies at Laddin’s 
Rock, outside of the town of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. I found no hidden treasure there, but a week or 
so later came down with a fine, full-bodied case of 
smallpox, then a much rarer and more dreaded 
disease than it is today. My devoted mother shared 
my quarantine, and for five long weeks I -played 
backgammon with her, 
emerging into public 
life again with a pro- 
found knowledge of the 
theory and practice of 
the game, including 
that secret of popu- 
larity which consists in 
always allowing one’s 
opponent to win. the 
last game. 

Thus equipped, the 
superior attractions of 
the other grandchildren 
were of no avail. I was 
unanimously elected — 
Mrs. Beecher and my- 
self voting — as her 
courier, companion, 
and opponent across 
North America and 
back. 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Senator Saunders of Montana, and Mark 
Twain take a breath of air while their train waits at Missoula, 
ontana, August 7, 1895 


had to make my first 
speech, we stopped one morning at some station in 
Dakota — there was then no North or South so far 
as Dakota was concerned. There, a rotund gentle- 
man, wearing spectacles, boarded the train accom- 
panied by an attractive girl and a personage. with 
tired eyes, drooping, snowy mustache, and a shock 
of magnificent white hair. It was none other than 
Mark Twain, his daughter, and his manager, Major 
Pond, starting on that trip around the world which 
paid off the debts that Mr. Clemens had assumed 
at the failure of his publishing house. ~ 
As Major Pond had been my grandfather’s mana- 
ger on his lecture tours, we all speedily became 
acquainted and traveled together for some days. I 
wish I had set down, Boswell fashion, the stories 
which Mark Twain, Major Pond, and Senator 
Saunders from Montana, a great Indian fighter in his 
time, told during those 
days together. Unfor- 
tunately, I didn’t. I 
only remember now 
that Mr. Clemens im- 
pressed me as a man 
who was utterly ex- 
hausted, and I can re- 
call but one thing that 
he said to me. He was 
reading one of the 
“Jungle Stories” then 
appearing in St. Nicho- 
las, and I was fluttering 
around, trying to en- 
gage him in a conver- 
sation in which his 
natural politeness 





to be let alone. Finally, 
I asked his opinion of 
Kipling. 


hand luggage, and one - 


struggled with a desire © 
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“Kipling,” he drawled impressively, “is said to be 
a great writer. I’ll read him carefully and give you 
my opinion later in the day,” and he withdrew into 
his magazine. 

The incident of that trip which stands out most 
clearly in my memory is a story which Mrs. Beecher 
told me in the twilight of an August day as we 
watched the darkening prairies slip by. That morn- 
ing the talk had turned upon Abraham Lincoln, 
whom both the Senator and Major Pond had 
known personally, and his name had evidently 
started some long-forgotten train of thought in 
Mrs. Beecher’s mind. 

As we sat there, she told me of a strange visitor 
who had come to the house on Columbia Heights in 
Brooklyn, where she and Mr. 


been constant threats against his life by fanatical or 
unbalanced sympathizers with the South. Since those 
times he had ransomed slaves from Plymouth pulpit 
and had denounced slavery in the pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT, of which he was editor. Finally, he 
had, against tremendous odds of public sentiment, 
turned the tide in favor of the North in Great 
Britain by his speeches there—and the threats 
increased in number and in violence. With these in 
mind, Mrs. Beecher locked the stranger out in the 
rain until she could go upstairs and speak to her 
husband. As always, Mr. Beecher refused to be 

frightened. 
“Tt’s too late for anyone to murder me now; the 
damage’s done,” he said jokingly. “Send him up.” 
As the stranger went into the 





Beecher lived, late one stormy 
night toward the close of the 
Civil War. My recollection is 
that the date was in the late 
summer or early fall of 1864. 
If that was the time, the for- 
tunes of the North were at a 
low ebb. There had been the 
useless butchery of the Union 
forces at Cold Harbor; Grant 
had failed to take Petersburg 
and had. been outmanceuvred 
by Lee; the members of Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet were at odds 
with one another; Early had 
raided, unchecked, to within 


tol, and only chance had pre- 
vented him from capturing 
Washington. July 2 of that 
year had been proclaimed a 
day of fasting and prayer, 
and in August the reélection 
of Lincoln to the Presidency seemed improbable. 

On the night of which she told, Mr. Beecher was 
in his study and Mrs. Beecher was the only other 
member of the household who was up. Suddenly, the 
bell at the front door rang. When she went to see 
who was there, she found a tall man on the steps, 
wrapped in one of the great cloaks which men 
affected in bad weather during the ’sixties. 

The stranger asked to see my grandfather, 
apologizing for calling so late, but stating that he 
came on a matter of importance. He refused to give 
his name, saying that Mr. Beecher knew him, and he 
also managed to keep his face shaded by his hat and 
cloak. These curious circumstances, and the lateness 
of the hour, made Mrs. Beecher afraid to let him in. 
As far back as the days when Henry Ward Beecher 
helped to raise men, money, and arms for Kansas, 
and boxes of Springfield rifles — known as “Bee- 
cher’s Bibles” — were shipped to the hard-pressed 
settlers in that border war for freedom, there had 








study, Mrs. Beecher, listening 

below, heard her husband ex- 

claim as at the sight of a friend, 

and the door was shut. For a 

long time she could hear the 

voices of the two men as they 
talked together. Then she heard 

_ Mr. Beecher’s voice alone, 
rising and falling in those long 
cadences of pleading and com- 
munion which, up to his last 
day on earth, made his prayers 
as from one who spoke face to 
face with God. 

He let his mysterious visitor 
out of the house himself; and 
next morning when Mrs. 
Beecher asked him who he was, 
her husband only smiled at her 
with that impenetrable silence 
with which he was accustomed 
to meet any question that he 
did not care to answer. 

The weeks went by, and the tide of the war, 
which had been setting against the North, turned. 
Sherman captured Atlanta on September 3, Charles- 
ton was occupied, and Sheridan won a victory at 
Winchester. 

Finally, after Lincoln had been reélected on 
November 8 and Lee had surrendered, it was 
decided to raise the flag at Fort Sumter and to 
celebrate the ending of the war at the place where it 
began. Henry Ward Beecher was selected to pro- 
nounce the oration at the raising of the flag, Lincoln 
saying that it was most appropriate that he should 
be chosen for the honor, since if it had not been for 
his speeches in England there might have been no 
flag to raise. 

My father, his son-in-law, accompanied him on 
this trip. I remember he told me that he was much: 
disturbed over the fact that Mr. Beecher spent his 
time on the steamer to Charleston in talking with 
everybody on board and seemed to take no thought 
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at all for his speech. At last, his son-in-law ventured 
to remind him that the attention of the whole nation 
was concentrated on the occasion, and that the 
enemies of the Union would rejoice if his speech were 
not worthy of him at such a time. 

“What do you mean by coming around trying 
to scare a man to death?” returned Beecher good- 
naturedly. “I’ll have something to say when the 
time comes ” — and he did. 

The ceremonies were most impressive. Gen. Rob- 
ert Anderson, who had defended the Fort, raised the 
same flag which was lowered on that day, April 14, 
1861, four years before. One hundred guns saluted 
the flag, including every battery which had fired 
upon the little garrison at the attack on Sumter. 
At the banquet, after the ceremony, William Lloyd 
Garrison spoke, he who had been hanged and burned 
in effigy in Charleston, and on whose head the South 
had fixed a price. The oration pronounced by Henry 
Ward Beecher was said to have been one of the 
masterpieces of American eloquence. 

The next day came thé news of the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, and Mr. Beecher expressed the 
thought of the whole gathering when he said, “All 
good men should be at home at a time like this,” and 
the party which had come to Charleston so joyfully 
returned in sorrow and mourning. 


he was shortly after his arrival at Brooklyn, and 
when he was preparing the great eulogy which 
he later pronounced on Abraham Lincoln, that he 
told my grandmother that the stranger who had 
come to their home late that stormy night was none 
other than President Lincoln; and it was not until 
shortly before his death in 1887 that he told anyone 
other than Mrs. Beecher. 

Overburdened by personal sorrow and oppressed 
by the burden of grief which was on nearly every 
household in North and South alike, Lincoln had 
seized an opportunity to see Mr. Beecher personally 
and have the help and consolation of his prayers. 

Such was the story as it was related to me. I told 
it many years ago in a talk which I gave on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, and the incident as reported by me 
for a Sunday-school paper brought forth many ob- 
jections from students of Lincoln’s life. I have never 
before given it in full detail, but it would seem to me 
to be a perfectly possible happening. At the time 
I told it,-my late father-in-law, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull, a most accurate seektr after facts and a 
profound student of Lincoln’s life, stated to me that 
it was entirely possible that Lincoln could have been 
in Brooklyn not only once, but several times, without 
the knowledge of his secretaries or of his bodyguard. 

Although Abraham Lincoln was not a member of 
any church, he often requested the prayers of clergy- 
men with whom he came in contact — which seems 
indirectly to corroborate Mrs. Beecher’s story. 

To a minister from Central New. York State who 


told him that the people were praying for him, Lin- 
coln said, “Tell every father and mother you know 
to keep on praying, and I will keep on fighting, for I 


_ am sure that God is on our side.” 


Then he went on to say that out in his country 
when a parson made a pastoral call it was always the 
custom for the folks to ask him to lead in prayer, and 
that he would like to have the minister pray with 
him, that day, that he might have strength and 
wisdom. The minister did so, and when Lincoln rose 
from his knees he grasped his visitor’s hand and re- 
marked, “I feel better.” 

Another time, Bishop Matthew Simpson called to 
see Mr. Lincoln, and when he rose to go Mr. Lincoln 
stepped to the door and said, 

“Bishop, I feel the need of prayer as never before. 
Please pray with me.” 

John G. Nicolay, one of Lincoln’s private secre- 
taries, said: “ Many a time I have heard Mr. Lincoln 
ask ministers and Christian women to pray for him.” 

Moreover, Lincoln never failed to emphasize his 
belief in divine guidance and his need of the same. 

My old friend John Bach McMaster, the historian, 
told me only recently that, as a boy, his first sight of 
Lincoln was at a reception where the guests were 
marshaled past the President by watchful ushers 
and not allowed to come too close. One old chap, 
much disappointed at not having shaken hands with 
him, waved his hat and blurted out, “‘ Mr. President, 
I’m from up in York State where we believe that 
God Almighty and Abraham Lincoln are going to 
save this country.” 


“My friend, you’re half right,” replied Lincoln. 


UCH is the record of the only time, so far as I 
know, that Lincoln and Beecher ever met. To me 
the story of their meeting gives a revealing glimpse 
of the real Lincoln as he was in that bitter year — 
tired, broken-hearted, despairing, seeking for help 
where alone it could be found; the same man who 
once said wistfully, “I have been driven many times 
to my knees because I had nowhere else to go.’ 





Growth 


If I were strong enough to be 
Weak as the coward who lives in me; 
If I were wise to understand 
The ignorance of my own hand; 
If I could live in the darkest death 
And perish with each taken breath; 
If I could see the virtue of sin 
And know that good and ill are twin, 
That song and silence, shadow and sun 
Are love and hate — and all are one, 
Through anger I should spare the rod, 
Being no longer man, but God. 


Hat SAaunpDeErS WHITE. 
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Putting Wheels Under the Old Homestead 


By Robert L. Duffus 


rolls over the St. Johns River bridge at 

Jacksonville, Florida, or rattles beneath the 
dusty palms of San Bernadino, California. It is not 
this year’s model, and such grace as there is in its 
lines is obscured by the baggage that is fastened to 
its frame at every practicable point. It resembles 
somewhat a hollowed-out moving van, in the center 
of which can be discerned a middle-aged man and 
woman, two or three children between the ages of 
five and fifteen, and, of course, 


. BATTERED and a motor car 


And so, Ma and Pa and the children and the dog 
go jogging contentedly on into Florida or California, 
modern heirs to that vaunted charm of the open 
road which has had so many devotees since A‘neas 
dallied on the way home from Troy and Herodotus 
made the first Grand Tour. Ma and Pa and the 
children and the dog are typical. They may be 
called the norm of the great seasonal migrations 
which the automobile and the surfaced road have 
helped to make possible. Some automobile tourists 

are better off and travel in 





a dog. 

“Well Ma,” says the man, 

“we're here. Better’n shovel- 
in’ snow, ain’t it?” 

The filling-station man 
chimes in. “‘Guess this beats 
what you left back home?” 

Ma gets out her handker- 
chief and tries to rub a little of 
the dust from her face. Well, it 
does beat what they left back 
home. Her thoughts return to 
her early married days, and 
then to her childhood and the 
life her parents led. She re- 





In.eyer-increasing numbers farm- 
ers and dwellers in the towns which 
winter’s snows make unpleasant 
are following summer to the South 
or West. During a single month 
last year, 12,550 cars rumbled over 
the St. Johns River bridge at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. In 1924, 188,000 
cars reached California by the 
Southern routes. Are you tired of 
winter? Then why not “‘ put wheels 

under the old homestead ?” 


larger and shinier cars; some 
are worse off — little better 
than bums on wheels. Some 
are mechanics from the cities, 
running away from winter or 
from unemployment, and hop- 
ing for jobs in balmier climates. 
But these birds of passage 
seemed to be characteristically 
middle-class country or small- 
town people. Many of them 
are of the type long familiar in 
Southern California: families 
headed by farmers or by small 
business men who have at- 
tained a moderate competence. 








members the mornings when 
the thermometer hung far be- 
low zero; remembers fumbling with chilled fingers 
for the kindling, shivering as the door swung open 
and the man of the house, swathed to the chin, came 


-gloomily in from the barn; remembers long, dreary 


days when the road to town couldn’t be broken out, 
and weeks when familiar sights and sounds and 
smells so wore on the nerves that she wanted to 
scream. That was Ma’s background, running back 
for generations. Her mother had dreamed all her life 
of making a trip to Boston — perhaps even to New 
York. She had never gone. And here Ma is breathing 
tropic air in midwinter. And more than tropic air — 
the breath of adventure, the winds of change. 

Ma sighs deeply. The road is a hard mistress. At 
home, one could hold one’s own in the eternal 
battle with dirt and disorder; on the road, one is 
bound to lose. She has felt her housekeeping moral- 
ity slipping during these days in the automobile 
camps. And yet she likes it. What does a little dust 
matter? The family have made as many new friends 
during the last three weeks as in the preceding ten 
years. They already look wonderingly upon their for- 
mer contentment with a narrow village life. They 
may return after their vacation is over, but they will 
never again be hemmed in by a village horizon. 


Once they would have settled 
down to a somnolent retirement; now they are 
restless, and gasoline has given their restlessness 
wings. 

The statistics of this movement are unsatisfactory 
because they have not been analyzed in detail. Their 
magnitude is amazing and instructive. Florida, with 
a census population of a million, entertained last 
year between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 visitors. Per- 
haps sixty per cent of them arrived by motor car 
and represented a fair cross section of the motoring 
public; that is, they were largely people whose in- 
comes range from $2,000 to $5,000 a year. 

Large numbers of them camped out; in fact, a 
motor tourist who does not camp out might as well 
travel in a Pullman drawing-room and be done with 
it. Florida had, in December, 178 certified tourist 
camps capable of providing for as many as six 
hundred thousand persons. A certified camp is one 
which is nominally under the supervision of the 
health officials — nominally, because there are not 
enough health officials to keep watch on all of them. 


Some are good, some bad, some have elaborate. 


provisions for dancing, dining, and even for lecturing, 
while others are merely spots where the traveler can 
hire a tent, buy supplies, and pass the night. Then, 
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there are camps which 
are not inspected or cer- 
tified. On the whole, it 
does not seem improbable 
that half a million motor 
tourists might be found 
sleeping under the stars 
on any not too rainy 
Florida winter night. 

During the daytime 
there is nothing to pre- 
vent the automobile 
camper from getting out 
his Sunday suit and visit- 
ing the most expensive 
spots in Florida. He can 
rub elbows with a million 
dollars and perhaps never 
betray his lowly origin. The northern district of 
Miami is reported to contain about thirty camps, in 
which, it was expected, there would be a population 
of about forty thousand people at the height of this 
winter’s activities. Seventy-six new hotels were 
built in Florida during one month last fall; that 
some of them must have been hybrids between camp 
and hostelry is indicated by the fact that they cost, 
on an average, only $1,500 a room as against an 
average cost for American hotel construction of 
$5,000 a room. But most of the campers will remain 
campers as long as they are in Florida; and most 
of them, like the robins, will go North with the 
returning sun. 


(Keystone) 


ft pee the past two years Florida has crowded 

California off the front page. The rush to the 
southeast coast has drawn from realtors shrieks of 
anguish that can be heard from points as far re- 
moved as Indianapolis, New Haven, and St. Louis. 
In the last-named city, it is solemnly reported, real- 
estate values have fallen off twenty-five per cent 
within the past year; and Florida is blamed for it. 
Yet California — which, in the tourist business, 
still largely means Southern California — is holding 
up her end. In Los Angeles alone it is asserted that 
there are from fifty thousand to seventy-five thou- 
sand tourists present all the time. During 1924, 
450,000 are said to have passed through. 

The statistics for the whole of Southern California 
are, of course, even more striking. In the early part 
of the present season the number coming in by all 
means of transportation was put at 3,850 a day. Of 
this small army, 1,600, it is believed, were traveling 
by automobile; that is a little over forty per cent, a 
marked contrast with Florida’s sixty per cent. But it 
must be remembered that getting to California by 
motor car is a more heroic process than getting 
Florida that way. The Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce will tell you that the desert roads have 
been made “foolproof,” but the automobile tourist 





A stop at one of the many motor camps along the way 


who sees the glory of the 
midwinter stars from the 
bosom of the Mohave has 
earned the privilege. Yet, 
in larger and larger num- 
bers, women and children 
and old men, dogs, and 
pet canaries come trun- 
dling in over the desert. 
And their cars, as the 
eager realtors of Southern 
California note with un- 
concealed glee, are grow- 
ing moré costly every 
year. The flivver, second 
cousin to the army mule 
and brother under the tin 
to the far-famed Rocky 
Mountain canary, does not have the desert all to 
itself. There are statelier caravans. | 

Once arrived, the motor tourist keeps on rolling. 
In 1924, 4,154,761 of his tribe passed through the 
national forests of California along the main high- 
ways— many of them Californians, of course, but 
more from the East and Middle West. Ten per cent 
of those who cross the Colorado, remain; the others 
wander back, aftera time, to their villagesand farms. 

Where are those villages and farms? As to that 
there is no conclusive evidence. The Florida migra- 
tion appears to come largely from east of the 
Mississippi. One observer reports that of the North- 
ern States, Michigan, Ohio, and New York, in the 
order given, were most largely represented. Another 
puts Ohio and Pennsylvania first, with New York, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and the New England 
States following. The cars entering California came 
from every State in the Union, though it is notorious 
that certain Middle Western States, such as Iowa 
and Kansas, have for years been shipping their sur- 
plus population to the Los Angeles district. 


ND this brings us, naturally, to a consideration 
of motives and origins. It is unimportant 
where the motor adventurers go; Oklahoma or 
Texas would be as significant as Florida or California 
if they attracted as many visitors. What matters is 
that so large a portion of our population — two or 
three millions, at least — is able to break loose and 
go on these long and not wholly inexpensive jour- 
neys. If we add to the number who go to Florida and 
California the unknown, but greater, numbers whose 
travels are more brief, or who do not cross those 
particular State lines, we have an amazing total. 

It is, to begin with, a sign of surplus wealth widely 
distributed. But that is a commonplace. It may also 
be an indication of a changingagricultural technique. 
Apparently, it is possible, in some instances, to raise 
cereal crops on a Middle Western farm during the 
warmer months, and (Continued on page 198) 
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STATUE OF LINCOLN, LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON 
By Daniel Chester French 
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LINCOLN’sS BIRTHPLACE 


The little log cabin\in which Lincoln was born, three miles from Hodgenville, Kentucky, was nearly lost to history 
when ruthless hands tore it down. Fortunately, the logs were saved, and the cabin was rebuilt on the original site 
and preserved for future generations 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT THE TIME OF THE LINCOLN- LINCOLN IN 1859 


Douctas DEBATES From A PHOTOGRAPH BY FASSETT OF CHICAGO, OWNED 


BY WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON 
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Earliest known portrait of Lincoln, about 1848. This daguerreo- From a photograph of President Lincoln in the early spring 
type was owned by Lincoln's son, the Hon. Robert Todd Lincoln, of 1865 taken at the White House just after he had finished 


and was first reproduced in “‘ McClure’s Magazine” in 1895 sharpening a pencil for his son 


(From “Abraham Lincoln,” by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


The Lincoln home in Springfield, Illinois, one afternoon of the 1860 campaign. Lincoln in a white coat stands at the right 
of the doorway. His speech was chiefly, ‘‘ Please let me keep silence”’ 
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(From “Abraham Lincoln,” by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
. THe WicwaM, LAKE AND MarKET STREETS, CHICAGO, May, 1860 


The Republican party national convention here nominated the dark horse candidate, Abraham Lincoln, for President 
of the United States 





(Wide World) . 


(George B. Brayton) STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN 
STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON 
By Augustus Saint Gaudens By Vinnie Ream 
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Beyond the Alps Lies— Trouble 


By W. E. Walsh 


of occupation, you see no 





HEN, in the 
early stages of 
the Great War, 


Italy was dickering with 
the Allies for the reward 
that would be hers if she 
helped them in the fight 
for “the liberty of the 
world,” she followed the 





Two weeks ago when the debate upon ratifi- 
cation of the Locarno treaties was enlivening 
the Italian Chamber, attention was called to 
Upper Trentino, Italy’s war-acquired prov- 
ince in the North. Already, said speakers, 
Germany was violating the spirit of Locarno 
by agitating for return of this province whose 
population is so predominantly German 


evidences of being in Italy 
except the signs on the 
public buildings, the sol- 
diers in the streets, and the 
new names on the neat 
little beflowered railway 
stations which are so char- 
acteristically Austrian. The 
arcaded streets, the plas- 








practice in all bargaining 
and asked for more than 
she really hoped to obtain. Circumstances favored 
her; the Allies were desperately anxious for help, and 
while they continued the struggle for liberty they 
agreed to allow Italy to enslave a large portion of the 
Austrian people when the war was won. 

Italy had a more or less valid claim to some of the 
territory that lies north of the Gulf of Venice, 
bounded by the Julian and Carnic Alps; she could 
make a very good argument, on the basis of popula- 
tion, for the land west of the latter range as far north 
as Trento, or perhaps Salurno; but her representa- 
tives must have had their tongues in their cheeks 
when they demanded that a new frontier should be 
created at the top of the Brenner Pass giving them 
possession of that beautiful mountain district known 
immemorially as Southern Tyrol, which has never 
been anything but German, and where Italians are 
as scarce as Hebrews in the Hebrides. 

If you will take a map, you can easily see the lines 
which should, in justice, have constituted the fron- 
tier. West of the Etsch a line may be traced from 
Vigo, or thereabout, in a northwesterly direction to 
the Ortler group; east of it a similar line would run 
from Salurno through Predazzo, Marmolada, and 
Cortina to the Jugoslavian boundary. Above these 
lines the names are nothing but German, and 
below them the names are likewise entirely Italian. 

But whatever you : 


ter-and-beam buildings 
with blossoming balconies and window boxes, and 
here and there a frescoed Virgin and Child — even 
the crucifixes and shrines along the outside roads are 
too well kept and orderly to be Italian. 

The Tyrolese are a simple and kindly people, 
sentimental, industrious, and religious. They are 
Catholic, like the Italians, though much more devout 
in the practice of their faith, but are otherwise as 
different as one race could possibly be from another. 
They love their language, traditions, and customs; 
and, since they are tenacious and not too imaginative 
or impressionable, it is difficult to believe that the 
emotional Italian will ever succeed in changing them. 
If England, with an iron hand and the shrewdest 
brains in Europe, failed after centuries of effort to 
absorb a race weakened by famine and migrations; 
if Austria was unable to quench the fire of Bohemian 
aspirations; if Polish race consciousness survived the 
rigors of German and Russian oppression — what 
chance has Italy to absorb a virile people, proud of 
its history and culture? 

This is the task that the Italian Government has 
undertaken, and it is employing all the timeworn 
devices which have served the oppressor in the past. 
German and Austrian histories have been removed 
from the libraries; the German language is banned in 
the schools and German names outside the schools. 

When you buy a post- 





may find in the vicinity 
of theseimaginary lines, 
you will certainly dis- 
cover no Italian popu- 
lation in the valley of 
the Etsch, north of 
Bozen to Meran, and 
west to the Swiss fron- 
tier, nor along the Ei- 
sack to the head of the 
Brenner Pass and east 
of it for a considerable 


emerne 


Switzerland 


Cuneo 












card picture of a mon- 
Austria astery, you find the old 
German name _ scored 
out; since there is no 
Italian equivalent for 
the name, the card 
represents a monastery 
and nothing more. The 
word “Tyrol,” in partic- 
ular, is anathema; if it 
appears on a signboard 
or an advertisement 
it must be removed. 
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distance. Even today, 
after about seven years 


Northern Italy showing Southern Tyrol 


An hotel keeper 
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was fined recently for using beer glasses into which 
the word had been blown many years ago. Children, 
who speak only German, of course, must be educated 
through the medium of Italian, with Italian text- 
books. Many who entered the primary classes three 
years ago, when the present system was inaugurated, 
are still there; they learn nothing, but they must go 


to school or the parents will be fined. I am told that | 


one judge gives all his time to the work of imposing 
fines. Private instruction is forbidden. These are but 
a few examples of a comprehensive policy. 


HE result is the usual one. National conscious- 

ness is intensified; cultural movements are 
stimulated; the young people meet to sing their 
national songs and rehearse the facts of their national 
history; the older people ignore Italian even when 
they understand it, and the North German who was 
once disliked is now looked to with hope as the com- 
ing savior. Some day, they say, Germany — by eco- 
nomic pressure or otherwise — will force Italy to 
give up the Tyrol. All are in favor of the union of 
Austria with the German Republic. 

Signor Mussolini is a shrewd and able statesman 
and has done great things for Italy. Once a teacher 
himself, he should know how fatuous is the hope of 
changing the soul of a people by process of law. 
There can be no doubt that he does know it; but he 
chooses to ignore it for reasons of his own. Perhaps 
he considers the strategic importance of the Brenner 
Pass more valuable than the good opinion of the 
world; or it may be that he is looking for a new com- 
mercial treaty with Germany and means to use the 
Tyrol, in due time, as something to bargain with. 

Italy is alive today as never since the golden days 
of the cinguecento, when the combined wealth of her 
three cities, Venice, Milan, and Florence, would have 
bought all that there was of value in the rest of 
Europe. A great leader has vitalized her young men 
and inspired them with his enthusiasm; her indus- 
tries are flourishing, and there is practically no 
unemployment; she is exporting more manufactured 
goods than ever before. Hundreds of American 
buyers come to the showrooms in Florence to pur- 
chase glass and porcelain wares and art novelties 
who before the war thought of Italy only as a 
tourist resort. 

Yet, in spite of her industrial activity, there is 
something wanting. Although she has the great 
essential of cheap labor, and has begun the develop- 
ment of water power, the time is far distant when 
she will be preponderantly a manufacturing coun- 
try. These things take time; the basic industry is 
still agricultural, and here conditions are not so 
satisfactory. ’ 

There are two problems which Signor Mussolini 
must solve: to reduce imports— particularly imports 
of necessary foodstuffs which are costing too much 
on account of the depreciated lira — and to find a 


profitable market for the fruits of the land. The 
solution of the first problem lies with the contadini; 
Mussolini has already appealed to them to grow 
wheat wherever it is possible, as a patriotic duty, 
and there is at present no country in Europe where 
an appeal to patriotism, especially coming from the 
Duce, finds a more spontaneous response. What he 
will do to solve the second problem I do not know. 
Germany is the only one of the great nations of the 
Continent which does not grow enough fruit and 
vegetables for her own consumption. She is Italy’s 
natural customer, and the Tyrol is the trade route, 
but there is a question of tariff and a quid pro quo. 
Italy is now producing goods similar to those made 
in Germany and is a competitor in the world’s 
markets; Germany can buy her fruit and vegetables 
elsewhere. What has Italy to offer? The problem is 
an interesting economic one to which Mussolini 
certainly has not been blind. 

My suggestion, that she might be willing to relin- 
quish the Tyrol in exchange for German trade, is 
based on the assumption that she cannot continue to 
hold the district against the conscience of the world. 
If I am wrong, and she is permitted to do so, then 
our passionately preached principles during the war 
and the pretensions of the present League of Nations 
are a stench in the nostrils of all honest men. 


«gear who try to justify the situation con- 
tend that, as in Poland and in other re-created 
states, justice to the majority involves, unavoidably, 
a certain amount of injustice somewhere. The argu- 
ment is specious and insincere. As I have already 
pointed out, the territory north of Trent — roughly 
speaking — has no Italian population, and no part 
of the Tyrol ever belonged to Italy. Its history for a 
thousand years, since the end of the Carolingian 
dynasty in the beginning of the Tenth Century, 
shows an unbroken record of German rulers. The 
towns of the Eisack Valley were governed by prince- 
bishops who were virtually viceroys and, until the 
secularization in 1803, were members of the Austrian 
Herrenbaus. They were responsible to the Emperor 
alone, and their voices were often influential in the 


councils of Europe. They were great landowners, | 


with many fiefs, and they governed grandly with the 
pageantry and colorful ceremonial that the Teuton 
loves. The Tyrol was ruled by the house of Haps- 
burg from the Fourteenth Century until the debacle 
in 1918—more than five hundred years — and 
during that long period it was out of their possession 
only once. In 1805, by the Treaty of Pressburg, it 
was ceded to Bavaria; and at that time it included 
the Trentino as far south as Chiusa di Verona. 
It was returned to Austria by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814. 

A significant incident of that nine years of foreign 
yoke — when, at least, the oppressor spoke the 
native language — is the. (Continued on page 199) 
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: 
: Wisdom from Washington | 
re Extracted from the Esteemed Congressional Record | 


NE EON 8 “GN INO Sh 


By A Glutton For Punishment 


R. A. Green of Florida demonstrating 

the injustice of attacking the inheritance 
laws of that State in view of her contribition to 
civilization: 

I believe Alabama suffers about the same injury as 
Florida suffers in this, only not quite so great. Do 
you remember that Alabama contributed the out- 
standing hero of the Spanish-American War, Captain 
Hobson, and also would you remember that Florida 
has contributed one of the largest heroes to humanity 
in the person of Doctor Gorrie, who invented the 
method of artificial ice making? 


Coes of impassioned speech by Hon. 


** KK * 


Honorable Upshaw of Georgia approves of a 
work of art: 


Gentlemen of the House, allow me to bring to your 
hearts as well as your thoughts the most beautiful 
illustration of national fellowship that any nation has 
ever known. 

Gathered in the corridors, sitting in the galleries, or 
standing in loyal vigilance out yonder beneath the 
dome of the Capitol among the Nation’s immortals 


at 16 or 17 years of age. Ever since that age it has 
been my ardent desire to have an opportunity to 
support some woman, and to-day, my fellow members 
of this committee, is my first opportunity. [Applause.] 


* eK K * 


Profound study of military preparedness by Sena- 
tor Blease of South Carolina: 


Are Senators scared? Are they afraid somebody 
will come over here and whip us? Are Senators afraid 


* of that? Just get that out of your heads, Senators. 


We have enough Army and Navy to hold any of them 
back until the boys could get here. The boys do not 
need any uniforms. They would come with shotguns, 
baseball bats, any way we wanted them. Just let 
them know we need them and they would fight. 


** eK * 


Morbid attitude of Baltimoreans toward great 
moral issue as explained by Senator Bruce of 
Maryland: 


I do not express myself too strongly when I say 
that people of Baltimore City absolutely loath, abhor, 
and abominate prohibition. 


A ae CARE ELEN Tc call NI a IIE IPED I asic RT ate es pe 





will be found the queenly daughters of the North and ee ; 
of the South, selling that miracle of legislation — Ignorance of American Senators concerning a : 
that marvel of concept and patriotic inspiration term used in a game of skill and chance as outlined q 
— the Stone Mountain memorial coin. by Senator Reed of Missouri: P 
Go out instanter and buy one— buy a dozen or a There i Nias thi 
hundred, for your children, your neighbors, and your yrdneieened eaten comprar caper scene f 
friends. more than another; and I am going to drop into the : 
ee ie ie ees vernacular, because it is the only language in which 

I can express my thought. The thing that interests 

Candid admission by Senator Pepper of Pennsy]l- me is the continued “‘ passing of the buck.” I know 


there is not a man in the Senate who understands that 
term, because you all look equally stupid.and un- 
responsive when I mention it. 


vania concerning a resolution to the effect that the 
President ought to do something to stop the coal 


strike: 
. . . . . ** KK * 
In its present form it merely puts into legislative 

language a thought something like this: “We call Witty play on names of Senator Bruce referring 

upon the President of the United States to think of — as the text shows — to Senator Moses: 

something to do which the Senate itself has been un- Th M he lendith , f 

able to think of. . . . As it stands, I repeat, it is ” ‘ld, a rsa Sonia pnhensi he ic es 

merely a kind of a legislative sob.” enlace ay gett Se 

into it, and in my humble judgment the Senator from 
, te KKH New Hampshire belongs to the latter class. 

In supporting an amendment offered by Mrs. nell Eaclliadiie : 
Norton, the lady from New Jersey, Hon. Green of Simple aveu of Senator Bruce: j 
Florida confesses to a certain sluggishness in taking Sie hat I dain shaolin | 
advantage of opportunities offered to him in his aa _— ae sess sie : a . Veloce 

ie punishment applied to violations of the Volstead 
yo Act would result not only in the decapitation of a 
Mr. Chairman, in the section of the country from good many ordinary citizens but perhaps of a good 


whence I come people grow to maturity very early — many officials in Washington. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


nationalism which includes Wilbur 

C. Abbott’s “ The New Barbarians,” 
“The Indestructible Union,” by William 
McDougall, and “The Present Economic 
Revolution in the United States,” by 
Thomas Nixon Carver, has been extended 
by a further volume entitled, “The 
Melting-Pot Mistake” (Little, Brown), 
by Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild. Having 
duly reported inthis place upon its 
predecessors, I turned to Professor 
Fairchild’s book with all the interest 
which the series has aroused in a reader 
who, if not convinced, has been held by 
the main thesis to which each volume is a 
contribution. 

The very title, on this occasion, an- 
nounces the author’s intention, which is 
to prove that the melting pot does not 
melt, that its failure to do so is inevitable, 
and that a frank, unsentimental recogni- 
tion of this fact is the only sound basis 
for legislation governing immigration. 
America has expressed her intention of 
remaining a white man’s country by 
excluding Chinese, Japanese, and East 
Indians from citizenship, and in so doing 
has fulfilled the expectations of the 
founding Fathers. “There can be no 
doubt,” says Professor Fairchild, “that 
the founders of America expected it and 
intended it to be a white man’s country, 
not in the modern anthropological inter- 
pretation that would include Hindus and 
other black-skinned groups in the classi- 
fication, but in the meaning that was 
current among intelligent people one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The calmness 
with which they closed their eyes to the 
presence of the Negroes in this white 
man’s country did not alter their intentions 
any more than it provided an escape from 
the difficulties involved.” 


Ta series of studies in American 


QUOTE this somewhat cryptic pas- 

sage in anticipation of the objection that 
America is not and never was exclusively 
a white man’s country, since the Indians 
were here before the white men came, and 
the negroes have been here ever since. 
Professor Fairchild apparently feels satis- 
fied that he has disposed of the objection, 
just as he seems to have no doubts as to 
the unexpressed wishes of the founders. 
For my part, I find myself wondering why 
they left it to Professor Fairchild to read 
their thoughts, for the problem could not 
have escaped their attention, seeing that 
both red and black men were present in 
the flesh to remind them of it. The best I 
can assume is that, as neither Indians nor 
negroes enjoyed the rights and the status 
of American citizens, they were regarded 





as a helot, or slave, class, and did not, 
therefore, fall within the definition of 
human beings in the early American sense 
of the word. Be that as it may, it is 
certain today, at least, that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, despite 
their momentary enthusiasm for spirituals 
and the “Charleston,” have no wish to 
share their white man’s country with any 
colored race. 


ROM this standpoint Professor Fair- 

child further argues that they do not, 
or should not, wish to share their country 
with any race other than the Nordic. 
America is not merely a white man’s 
country, it is a Nordic man’s country, 
and this, too, I presume, was in the minds 
of the founders, for it could not have 
occurred to them that the later immigra- 
tion would be of an entirely different 
character from that to which the Ameri- 
cans of the first hundred years were 
accustomed. “The typical immigrants of 
the first one hundred years of our national 
life came from the same nationalities as 
the ancestors of the native Americans. 
The change which they had to undergo in 
order to be assimilated was the same 
change that the ancestors of their as- 
sociates had passed through. Herein lies 
one of the significant applications of the 
fact . . . that the American nationality 
was in all essential respects closely akin 
to the English nationality, and not far 
remote from the nationalities of the coun- 
tries of northwestern Europe.” 

From this quotation it will be seen that, 
whatever subleties the anthropologists 
may discover in the word “Nordic,” 
for Professor Fairchild’s argument the 
term connotes inhabitants of the British 
Isles, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Up to 1882 these countries were 
the three chief sources of immigration, 
and in consequence, “it may be said that 
the immigration problem in the United 
States was not a racial problem previous 
to the year 1882. The result of immigration 
was to rebuild on American soil out of the 


same basic elements the particular type 
of composite population which had 
furnished the original settlers.” The new 
immigration from Southern and Eastern 
Europe threatens the composition of that 
population, according to the author, for 
assimilation is impossible, and _ inter- 
breeding must produce an undesirable 
mongrel race. “Race is inherited, nation- 
ality is acquired.... Race is bio- 


logically transmitted and nationality is- 


socially transmitted.” 

From this statement, upon which Pro- 
fessor Fairchild dwells at some length, 
I should include that the melting pot must 
melt, in as much as it seems possible for 
nationality to be acquired from environ- 
ment. At no point in his argument does 
the author show that race is an obstacle 
to the acquisition of nationality. He very 
rightly derides the ludicrous and insulting 
and ineffective devices of the so-called 
Americanization propagandists to induce 
foreigners to become American citizens. 
The appeal is invariably to the lowest 
motives, and the fundamental difficulty 
is overlooked, namely, that a grown 
person does not change his mentality and 
shake off traditional beliefs and habits 
merely by going through the formalities 
of naturalization. But he does not explain 
why children born in the United States, 
irrespective of their parents’ nationality, 
should not acquire American nationality. 

He actually declares that there is “no 
necessary connection between the nation- 
ality of parents and that of theirchildren,” 
an admission which, to my mind, com- 
pletely destroys the thesis announced in 
the title of this book. The only question 
raised which modifies this conclusion is 
that of the change in American life itself, 
which results in- foreigners no longer 
coming into direct or intimate contact 
with the original stock, but remaining 
more or less segregated among their own 
people. That situation delays the “social 
transmission” of American nationality, 
but it is not the fault of the foreigner nor 
a proof that he cannot be assimilated. 
A Serbian baby brought up: and educated 
in America will be an American adult, 
but not if the child is cut off from real 
America by the “Nordic” prejudices of 
amateur anthropologists. 


—_ 


[ )ROFESSOR FAIRCHILD is right in 

his contention that the melting pot 
has failed and the new immigration 
legislation is a natural consequence of 
that failure. But he does not convince 
me that he has really understood why 
it has failed. Economics, not anthropol- 
ogy, is the key to that problem. 
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The Epic of Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE PRAI- 
RIE YEARS. By Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 2 
vols. $10.00. 

Te: is the poem, the epic poem, 
of Abraham Lincoln. It is more 
than that, it is a poem of America, 

the America of humble folk and rough 

pioneers, of crude settlements, of com- 
munities gradually shaping themselves 

into order as the frontiers receded; a 

poem of physical America, of the corn 

lands and broad prairies, the rivers and 
the mountains; a poem of the human 
spirit, not Lincoln’s spirit only, but that 
of a multitude of men and women, among 
whom the great central figure of Lincoln 


looms up — like the others, made of the’ 


same kindly human stuff, but different; 
touched with some strangeness — like 
other men, and yet, in some dark, in- 
explicable way, different. 

hese two volumes of biography make 
up the best, the noblest, poem that Carl 
Sandburg has yet written. They are, be- 
sides, in every spiritual value, in insight 
and interpretation, in a feeling for and 
sense of him and of his background, 
the best picture of Lincoln that I have 
ever seen. 

The author writes of crude things and 
rough, untutored people. And as he does 
so he talks in a homely vernacular, a 
racy, natural speech far different from 
the polished rhetoric of the conventional 
biographer. Then, in the next phrase, he 
is writing in the high, magical language of 
poetry. And this, too, would be shocking 
to the conventional biographer. The 
author is not afraid of earthy things, nor 
does he disdain the commonplace. He 
calls nothing human unclean. His threads 
are coarse-grained often, — as are threads 
in Homer or in Shakespeare or in the 
Bible, — but out of them he weaves a 
lovely garment. There is, perhaps, some- 
thing mystical to him in this closeness to 
the fact of earth; he has a feeling for the 
soil, Abraham Lincoln as a boy walked 
and worked barefoot: 


In the short and simple annals of the 
poor, it seems there are people who 
breathe with the earth and take into their 

~lungs and blood some of the hard and dark 
strength of its mystery. During six and 
seven months each year in the twelve 
fiercest formative years of his life, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had the pads of his foot- 
soles bare against clay of the earth. It 
may: be the earth told him in her own 
tough gypsy slang one or two knacks of 
living worth keeping. To be organic with 
running wildfire and quiet rain, both of 


A Review by D. R. 


the same moment, is to be the carrier of 
wave-lines the earth gives up only on 
hard usage. 


When the author has finished telling 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, he says 
— and this is the poet speaking! — 


And though he was born in a house with 
only one door and one window, it was 
written he would come to know many 
doors, many windows; he would read many 
riddles and doors and windows. 


Perhaps in these quotations I have 
accented too, strongly the strain of 
mystical poetry that runs through this 
amazing book. If so, I have been unfair to 
the author, who paints his vast canvas 
with the colors of stark realism and only 
at times turns aside from his work to 
murmur — as if to himself — a haunting 
phrase of inward belief and preoccupa- 
tion. He peoples this great panorama 
with real people — all-round, genuine, 
salty folks who. have known life. He 
knows his topic, the times he writes 
about, the way those people thought and 
felt and lived. He has soaked himself in his 
subject; it has become real and present 
to him. He is not aloof from it all, writing 
objectively, writing self-consciously. He 
is in the midst of it, trying passionately 
to tell us about it, to make us understand. 


| thirty years, he says, he has 
dreamed of writing this book; for fif- 
teen years he has labored to produce it. It 
is a noble and a beautiful book. Of course 
there are errors and mistakes in it, I do 
not know how many. He drowns Shelley 
in an Italian lake; he does this and he 
does that. And critics and scholars may 
raise thin, piping voices over it to their 
hearts’ content and to the discontent of 
all other people. For this book is written 
with sustained, passionate energy, not 
primarily to cross the “t’s” and dot the 
“i’s” of Lincoln scholarship, but to 
present him as he was made, as he was 
created in the moving frontier of America, 
as he developed, urged on by some inward 
whisper out of the ordinary into the ranks 
of the elect, as he labored to improve 
himself, torn often by dark misgivings 
and a profound despair, as he disguised 
the questionings of his spirit in the laugh- 
ter and the jokes of a rough countryside. 
There is no space on this page to trace 
that development, nor the vivid back- 
ground against which Lincoln and the 
others move. It is easier, perhaps, to 
quote from a sketch or two of purely 
incidental figures in the history of the 
times to show the method and the power 


of this writer. He is speaking of the 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”: 


In the year 1849 there was living at 
Walnut Hills, just a little outside of 
Cincinnati, a woman who was thirty- 
eight years old and the mother of six 
children, all living. She worked hard, and 
for thirteen years had done most of the 
sewing and washing for the family; she 
had put together the house furniture and 
varnished it, made her own pillows, 
pillowcases, bedspreads, quilts, and 
mattresses. When a neighbor found her 
laying cloth on the floor and cutting a 
dress for herself, the neighbor asked if 
she had a pattern to go by, getting the 
answer, “I guess I know my own shape.” 

She cut and sewed her husband’s coats; 
and besides was a cobbler cutting leather 
soles and nailing leather heels onto uppers 
she had cut and sewed so as to lace the 
shoes up behind. Her husband read 
the Greek, Hebrew, Latin and Arabic 
languages, and was Bible professor in 
the Lane Theological Seminary at Walnut 
Hills. Only that year he had told her: 
“There is no woman like you in this 
wide world. Who else has so much enter- 
prise with so little extravagance; so much 
tongue with so little scold; so much 
sweetness with so little softness?” And 
she had answered, “If you were not already 
my dearly loved husband, I should 
certainly fall in love with you.” 


Or take these few lines: 


A sweet, lovable man who had led a 
clean life full of hard work, steady habits, 
many dangers, furious enemies, such was 
John Quincy Adams. Most of the days of 
his life he got out of bed and put on 
his clothes before half-past four in the 
morning, and then read or two 
chapters in the Bible. When in Washington 
he took a swim every morning, summer 
and winter, in the Potomac River. He was 
a little undersized, wore delicate side- 
burns, had a mouth with the peace of God 
on it, and spoke often as though his 
body was a rented house and John 
Quincy Adams would step out of the 
tenement and live on. His last words there 
in February of 1848 fitted him. “This is 
the last of earth, but I am content.” 


Oextracts or quotations can do justice 

to the swelling tide of this book. As 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written from 
the heart, written and read in tears, so this 
book, charged with a deep sincerity of 
feeling, an intense, passionate belief, 
as living, as vital today as it was seventy 
years ago, moves on with cumulative 
power and conviction toward its con- 
clusion. The book ends with the election 
of Lincoln to the Presidency, as if the 
author said: “So far I have shown you 
what made him. The rest is history.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Women. By Booth Tarkington. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 


GAIN Booth Tarkington has con- 
tributed one of those gems of humor 
and understanding that made “Seven- 
teen” and “Penrod” such a delight. 
Taking as his motif just the everyday 
happenings in the lives of several pro- 
vincial families, he creates in “Women” 
a series of little human dramas, each one 
of which is a separate joy. As the title 
indicates, the more deadly of the species 
takes throughout the leading parts, and 
whether she be a débutante daughter, a 
harrassed wife, a scheming vamp, or a 
female club leader, the heroine in each 
story is so real, so alive, and so exactly 
like hundreds of her kind whom you and 
I have known, that we become direct 
participants in her every venture. There 
is nothing great or strong or overwhelming 
in this book, nothing that pure intellec- 
tuals would rave over. But it takes the 
vanities, the foibles, the joys, and the 
sorrows of “just female folk” and weaves 
them into a truly amusing volume. 


**x KK * 


Two Vagabonds in a French Village. By 
Jan and Cora Gordon. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $5.00. 


WO painters, man and wife, in the 

course of a walking trip in France, 
happen on a French village in Languedoc 
which they call Janac, and there they 
lived for some months. It is a close-up of 
the round of life of a small French village, 
and a study of the people there. Its 
veracity is unmistakable. The authors 
write pleasantly, but rather badly, and 











Herndon’s Lincoln 


By WM. HERNDON 
for 20 years Lincoln’s law partner 
Unexpurgated reprint original edition, first 
published in 1889, but directly suppressed and 


destroyed. Contains facts to be found in no 
other work. 


The most authentic life of Lincoln 
ever issued and the only true 
reprint of the original 


edition obtainable 
“It is superior to ‘Boswell’s Dr. Johnson’ or 
*Rosseau’s Own Autobiography.’’’ — A. D. Hu- 


ger, Hendersonville, N. C. 
“Contains unique, exact and accurate ma- 
terial.” — New York Times. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00 delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Publishing Co. 
1805 S. Pasfield St. 
Springfield, Illinois. 























treat their subject with good humor and 
understanding. The illustrations are very 
amusing. 

* kek * 


Illustrated Africa, North, Tropical, South. 
By William D. Boyce. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. $5.00. 


HE best thing about this book is 

the photographs. Mr. Boyce assem- 
bles. a great many facts and figures from 
official reports and guidebooks, salts them 
with a little “hick” American comment, 
and illustrates them profusely with rather 
unusually interesting pictures. He is a 
glorified tourist, and his conclusions have 
about as much profundity and value as 
the conclusions of tourists the world over. 
At the best they have common sense; 
at the worst they are merely ignorant 
and prejudiced. 


**e KK * 


Fifty Years of Sport. By Lieut. Col. E. 
D. Miller. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6.00. 


NE of the most fascinating books 
of sporting reminiscences that I 
have ever read. The author, a famous 
authority on polo and an excellent player, 
an accomplished horseman, and a thor- 
oughgoing all-round sportsman, recounts 
his experiences in the army and out of it, 
sport in India, in Africa, and in Europe, 
all the large, gay, gallant life of before the 
war. His book is simply and quietly writ- 
ten. There is a lot of friendly gossip but no 
bragging, no tall stories that are not de- 
scribed as such. The reader meets a world 
of men, most of them the right sort, and 
learns a great deal about the careful, 
serious work which goes into careers that 
are apparently devoted to playing games. 
Chiefly, one gets a sense of the brother- 
hood of tradition, of courage and spirit, 
which made the officer class in Old Eng- 
land so really splendid. They were too 
fine a product to have been shot down by 
machine guns in the hands of oafs. Yet 
that was the end of many a great house 
and gallant hope. It will be long before the 
ranks are filled with similar quality. 
That is the only — and the inevitable — 
regret that one feels in reading this de- 
lightful volume. 


**e eK * 


The Making of India: By Yusuf Ali. 
London: A. & C. Black Ltd. $4.25. 
NDIA’S long, long history is here 
sketched, with due reference to social, 
economic, and religious movements, by a 
native Indian. Perhaps the fact that Mr. 





Ali writes in English and uses the histor- 
ical methods of the West cramps his style; 
at any rate, his book, while excellent in 
its grasp of fact, seems somewhat deficient 
in spirit. It clarifies the progress of India 
without making clear in the least why 
India. fascinated the West long before 
progress was dreamed. 


* * * kK * 


The Little White Hag. By Francis Beeding. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HARMLESS American with a mild, 

platonic affection for the League of 
Nations finds himself in Geneva involved 
in the most sinister activities of a group 
of international drug smugglers. Barring 
Douglas Fairbanks, only Mr. Robert W. 
Quexter, the harmless American hero of 
this book, could overcome such perils and 
emerge unscathed with the scalps of vil- 
lains hanging at his belt. This exciting 
story is rather like an Oppenheim novel, 
but not quite so good. The formula is 
similar, but the magic is not there. 


* * * *K * 


Abraham Lincoln in the National Capital. 
By Allen Clark. Washington: W. F. 
Roberts Co. $3.50. 


HE author of this book has col- 

lected a number of interesting 
photographs and reproductions that illus- 
trate Lincoln’s life in Washington, includ- 
ing many which are not generally known. 
His book is largely anecdotal and suffers 
somewhat from the lack of adequate 
arrangement. But (Continued on page 198) 
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. NATIONAL CAPITAL 
BY 


ALLEN C. CLARK 


Handsomely produced 
Numerous Illustrations 


PRICE $3.50 
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What the World Is Doing 


Atlantic during the week of 
January 24 sent at least three 
freighters to a final resting place in the 
ocean’s depths, but it called forth deeds of 
- heroism in the rescue of 
_— their crews such as have not 
escue 
been recounted for many a 
day. In particular was the attention of the 
entire world focused upon the President 
Roosevelt of the United States lines, when 
for four days she battled snow, sleet, 
fierce wind, and seas which swept some- 
times as high as seventy feet, in an effort 
to rescue the crew of the disabled British 
freighter Antinoe. On January 24 came 
the first message from Capt. GEORGE 
Friep of the President Roosevelt, stating 
that he was standing by the doomed 
freighter. On Wednesday, after launching 
four lifeboats unsuccessfully, in a fifth 
attempt twelve members of the crew were 
taken off. During the rescue ERNEST 
HeiTman, bo’sun’s mate, and Uno 
WirtTenan of the Roosevelt's crew were 
lost. Shortly after midnight on January 
28, the remaining members of the Antinoe’s 
crew were taken off in a momentary lull of 
the storm. At Queenstown, where the 
Roosevelt first touched after the rescue, and 
later at Plymouth, England, a stirring 
welcome was staged. Cheers and congratu- 
lations greeted rescuers and rescued, and 
in particular an ovation was given Cap- 
tain Friep, First Officer M1LLER who had 
commanded the three manned lifeboats 
which took off the Antinoe’s crew, and 
Fourth Officer Upton who had gone on the 
second and third trips. The British Ad- 
miralty Office sent its personal representa- 
tive to convey congratulations, and King 
GeorcE cabled to President Coo.incE his 
appreciation of the Americans’ efforts. 

Nonetheless heroic, though not so suc- 
cessful, were the efforts of Captain 
Wurrts of the North German Lloyd 
liner Bremen to rescue the sixty officers 

The Bremen and men on the British 

freighter Laristan. Six of 

the men were taken off, but the remainder 

went down with the ship during a snow- 

storm. High seas with noteven momentary 

lulls made it impossible to launch a 
manned boat from the Bremen. 

A third thrilling rescue was conducted 
by the Hamburg-American liner West- 
pbalia, commanded by Capt. Cari 
GRaALFs. Twenty-seven men, making up 

the entire complement of 

Geum aliq the Dutch freighter A/kaid, 

were taken aboard the West- 

phalia safely after the freighter was dis- 

abled by the storm in the North Atlantic 
off the coast of Newfoundland. 


A TERRIFIC gale which swept the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Although the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s report upon its investigation of the 
conduct by the Department of Justice of 
its inquiry into the practices of the Alu- 

__ minum Company of America 
—_— has not yet been forth- 
eport : 
coming, Senator THomas 
J. Waxtsxu, Democrat, of Montana has 
laid his recommendations for a majority 
report before the Committee. The WaALsH 
report, if adopted, will criticize severely 
the methods of the Department of Justice 
and characterize as “senseless” the deci- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission to 
withhold the results of its investigation of 
the Aluminum Company from Depart- 
ment of Justice representatives. At the 
conclusion of his report, not yet adopted 
by the Judiciary Committee, Senator 
Watsu suggested that the Senate direct 
the Committee to investigate the Alumi- 
num Company of America itself to ascer- 
tain if the Company has actually violated 
the decree against it for certain monopo- 
listic practices entered in the District 
Court for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania on June 7, 1912. The Senate resolu- 
tion under which the Judiciary Committee 
has hitherto been working simply directed 
its members to review the conduct of the 
investigation which the Department of 
Justice had been directed to make. 
A special Senate resolution requesting 





(Wide World) 


Attorney-General SarcenT to render an 
opinion upon the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission in refusing to transmit 
to the Department of Jus- 
~ Sargent tice copies of the documents 
efuses : : 
collected by its members in 
evidence against the Aluminum Company 
of America was answered by Mr. Sar- 
GENT on February 1. He refused to give an 
official opinion, stating that he was not 
authorized to give such opinions at the 
direction of Congress. He ventured as his 
“informal” opinion, however, that the 
Federal Trade Commission, under the 
statutes creating it, was within its rights 
in refusing to give up the evidence. In his 
opinion, “the files and records of the 
Federal Trade Commission are not public 
records open to general inspection.” 
Senator REED Smoot, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, has been 
warned by opponents of various clauses in 
the new tax bill that if he tries to railroad 
., the measure through the 
Tax Bill senate there will be trouble. 
“Trouble,” in this case, means a fili- 
buster, and while Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, one of the leaders of the 
opposition, together with other Senators 
who oppose various parts of the measure, 
disclaim any desire to retard a vote on the 
bill, they contend that they have every 
right to voice their objections and intend 





The World Court opposition in the Republican party comes out in the open after losing a hard 
fight to keep the United States out of the World Court. Those in the group are: Frazier, Moses, 
Borah, Harreld, Brookhart, La Follette, Johnson, Shipstead, and Nye 
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to do so. Repeal of the income-tax public- 
ity clause is one of the anathemas of the 
opposing group, together with repeal of 
the inheritance tax and the reduction of 
surtax rates upon incomes between $22,- 
000 and $100,000. As passed by the House, 
the new tax bill reduced the Government’s 
revenue by $327,000,000. The Finance 
Committee of the Senate, after much dis- 
cussion, boosted this total to $352,000,000. 
But Representative GREEN, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, after a review of the Senate 
Committee’s action, stated that an error 
had been made, and that the cuts made 
by the Senators would actually add $115,- 
000,000 beyond their calculations. Sena- 
tor Smoot, who has charge of the bill in 
the Senate, hopes to bring about a vote by 
February 10, but this seems next to im- 
possible. Radicals have suggested that, if 
necessary, the date for making first income- 
tax payments might be advanced from 
March 15 to April 1 in order that all the 
points of the measure might be thrashed 
out before the vote was taken. But 
Senator Smoot points out that this would 
bring many complications. The Treasury 
must meet obligations of $600,000,000 on 
March 16, and the income-tax payments 

must necessarily be on hand. 
Efforts of miners and operators to reach 
a settlement in the anthracite controversy 
have again reached a deadlock, and the 
strike of hard-coal miners which began on 
: September 1 continues. On 
Still January 30, the operators 

at odds A 

rejected a proposal by the 
miners which amounted to voluntary 
arbitration, and at the same time the 
miners refused to accept the operators’ 
plan for compulsory arbitration with a 





(Acme) 





(Keystone) 
Rear ADMIRAL Hivary P. JONES 


He will be one of the senior technical members 

of the American delegation to the Geneva pre- 

paratory conference on disarmament. He is 

a member of the Navy General Board and 

headed the seni of the ‘‘Shenandoah” 
isaster 


new five-year contract, providing also for 
yearly revision. The miners suggested that 
a fact-finding commission be appointed 
by ex-Secretary of State Cuartes E. 


- Hucues, Gov. Girrorp Pincuot of Penn- 


sylvania, and Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis. This commission would submit a 
report to the Conciliation Board, — com- 
posed of three miners and three operators, 
— which would proceed as quickly as 
possible to a settlement based upon the 
findings. The miners’ latest proposal 


General Pangalos, photographed on the steps of the Greek Cathedral in Athens when he was 
recently made dictator of the Grecian Government. He is shown at the left of Mr. Syhiotis, 
the Minister of Finance, who is wearing a high hat 


marks their greatest compromise so far’ 
Following the failure of the disputants to 
reach any satisfactory basis for settle- 
ment, adjournment was taken, sine die, 
with Joun L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, reiterating his 
refusal to accept compulsory arbitration. 
Mr. Lewis charged that the operators 
were retarding a settlement, and stated 
that instead of being a strike, the enforced 
cessation of activity in the hard-coal 
fields has become “a lockout on the part 
of the anthracite operating interests.” 
Maj. W. W. Incuis, chairman of the 
Operators’ Negotiating Committee, was 
equally positive in blaming miners for 
the failure to reach an agreement. 
Washington has dispatched a reply to 
President Cates of Mexico, covering the 
allegations stated in the last note of the 
Mexican Foreign Minister, AARON SAENZ, 
which contended that the 
= new land and petroleum 
bills promulgated by the 
Mexican Government are neither re- 
troactive nor confiscatory. Secretary KE1- 
Loc has repeatedly asserted that these 
two laws are in violation of agreements 
reached with Mexico preceding our 
recognition of that Government in 1923, 
and it is understood that in the present 
communication, which has not been made 
public, our State Department sets forth 
again its reasons for believing that the 
new laws violate previous agreements. 
Sefior Saenz, both in a public statement 
issued to the press and in an official 
communication delivered through Am- 
bassador SHEFFIELD at Mexico City, 
claimed that these new measures were 
well within the rights of his Government 
as a sovereign state. The clauses to which 
Secretary KELtoce has raised objection 
are those forbidding aliens to hold 
Mexican land or subsoil rights within one 
hundred kilometers of the border, or 
within fifty kilometers of the coast. 


Aliens who hold land in these prohibited . 


areas may continue to possess them 
during their lifetime, but they may not be 
passed on to heirs. If no provision is made 
at death for their disposal, then they are 
sold by the state, the proceeds going to 
the heirs. In the case of corporations in 
which aliens own a majority of the stock, 
ten years are provided for reorganization 
which will transfer majority control to 
Mexican citizens. 

The execution of Col. Manuet Torres 
at Torredén, upon the charge that he had 
conducted train robberies resulting in the 
deaths of a number of persons, has 

aroused aconsiderablestorm 


 momey in Texas and Washington. 
Execution Colonel Torres, who was 


one of the leaders in the 


_ unsuccessful revolution of 1923-24, fled 


across the border to seek sanctuary in 
Texas. On January 14, he was handed over 
to Mexican officials at Laredo, Texas, by 
United States Immigration Department 
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REIJIRO WAKATSUKI 


The new Japanese premier ad interim appointed by the Prince Regent, following the death of 
Premier Kato. He is shown acting as his own secretary 


officers. Subsequently, he was removed to 
Nuevo Laredo, across the border, taken 
to Torreén, and there executed as a 
bandit. Senator Moses of New Hamp- 
shire has demanded in the Senate that 
an investigation of the entire affair take 
place immediately, on the ground that 
Torres’ deportation to certain death in 
Mexico was in violation of all American 
traditions. United States officers at the 
border are quoted as saying that they 
exacted a promise from the Mexican 
authorities that Torres, if given up, 
would not be tried as a revolutionary. 
The official Mexican version of the affair 
states that Torres was tried, not as a 
rebel, but as a bandit. 

Two expeditions to explore the un- 
known region between Alaska and the 
North Pole are planned for the next few, 
months. The first, in charge of Capt. 

Husert WIxkins, will take 

“ae off from Point Barrow, 

y Alaska, March 21; the 
second, led by Lieut. Commander Ricu- 
ARD E. Byrp, who commanded the naval 
force which accompanied Capt. Donatp 
B. MacMittawn upon his unproductive 
voyage to the Arctic last summer, is only 
tentative at present. Captain WILKiNs, 
who has been a member of several Arctic 
expeditions, plans to fly in a three- 
motored ’plane from Point Barrow to 
Spitsbergen. ‘If conditions are favorable, 
he will bend his course to the north in 
order to fly over the Pole, and he may 
settle the controversy which now exists 
as to whether a huge continent lies some- 
where between Alaska and the Pole. 

Chancellor LuTHER is on shaky ground 


with the compromise Government which 
he formed recently at the request of 
President HinpEnBuRG. In the Reichstag, 
a slender majority of ten 
Politics Votes gave him a victory 
on a vote of confidence, but 
130 members failed to vote, a fact which 
suggests that the assembly is far from 
satisfied with the present coalition Cabinet. 
The Nationalists have already begun to 
attack the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, which contemplates early passage 
of a bill to bring Germany into the League 
of Nations. Occupation of the Rhineland 
is also a factor is the Nationalists’ policy. 
Evacuation of the Cologne area by 
British forces was completed January 29. 
The first meeting of the preparatory 
commission which was to draft plans for 
the general disarmament conference to be 
called by the League has been postponed. 
A petition signed by France, 
League Italy, Japan, Czechoslo- 
Conference ; . 
Postponed V@kia, and Uruguay urging 
that the meeting be held at 
a date not later than May 15 was re- 
sponsible for the action. Apparently, the 
major reason for the delay is the feeling 
that disarmament discussions are of no 
great value without the codperation of 
Russia and Germany. Russia refuses at 
present to-send her representatives into 
Switzerland because of the diplomatic 
rupture between the two countries; 
Germany’s application for membership 
is not yet assured. The United States 
Senate has followed the example of the 
House in voting $50,000 to defray the 
expenses of sending representatives from 
this Government to the conference. 








Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 
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Half price — Winter Sale 


To make room for spring stock we 
must sacrifice goods that should sell 
at much higher prices, as— 

A mixture of rare Gladiolus that 
includes such sorts as E. J. Shaylor, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mary Fennell, and 
Rose Ash. 

50 for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50 





- THREE $1.00 BARGAINS 


Chrysanthemums, 2 ged old 
clumps, all colors, $1.00. 


Dahlia Bulbs, Giant kinds, as- 
sorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Canna Bulbs, all the new shades, 
assorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Peonies, all colors (3 to 5 eyes) 4 for 
$1.00 or 12 for $2.50. 


Or we will send the entire Bargain 
List — 50 Gladioli, 4 Peonies, and 
12 each Dahlias, Cannas, and Chrys- 
anthemums, for $4.00. 


All post paid. 
ATCO FLORAL GARDENS 
Atco, N. J. 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


F Yo Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
or $10. 
Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 


Seetie tadesessees 
HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 














EUROPE ([Travel-Study 1926 
Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 
Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y. 














New Practical Educators _ 





f 
Sie 1.00 


Vert Pic. Lever — ™ 1.50 
Books | SPECIAL OFFER to “Independent” readers: 
of any two at discount, all five for $5.00 id, 
C. 0. D.or on approval. Descriptive catalogue F 


Merit ietfaten uaranteed. 
Te CAREY &CO., 143 W. 96th St., N.Y. 
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DECLARATION of 
INDEPENDENCE 


A\ Detiaration of Independ- 
tion of 

ence has been issued by the 

John Hancock Mutual Life In- 

surance Company. 

This reproduction is a com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one- 
quarter size, taken from a fac- 
simile reproduction of the orig- 
inal Declaration of d- 
ence made by W. I. Stone, 
in 1823, under the direction of 
John Quincy Adams, then Sec- 
retary of State. The original 
engrossed Declaration is in the 
custody of the Librarian of Con- 

at Washington. The John 
Flancock Company will send 
this copy of the Declaration 
free for framing. 


Lire | INSURANCE COMPANY 


MassacnusetiTs 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
iA ° Safe and Secure in Every Way. iy 
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Salesmen 
MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 
National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 





Just Off the Press 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST 


by Prof. Andrew C. Bisek, Lit.B., B.J., LL.D., pro- 
fessor at Chicago Law School. A ‘discussion of the 
legal aspect of this world’s greatest trial in everyday 
language. It answers the question:Was the trial of Jesus 
a legal proceeding or the operation of the spirit of the 
mob? Autographed, $5.00. 

Progressive Press, 1158 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2. 5 or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East o 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 


Ss. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 








plomas. College and Professional De- 
grees. Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION 
(pay by Correspondence. High School Di- 
Teachers Professional College, Washington, D. C. 











HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 
E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 














(Continued from page 194) it contains 
much that is interesting to all admirers of 
President Lincoln, and much that is little 
known about him, and therefore is a gen- 
uine contribution to his biography. The 
chapters on the assassination of Lincoln 
and the treatment accorded the conspira- 
tors are particularly valuable. In spite 
of a certain incoherence in construction, 
the book is an effective and an affecting 


document. 
*x**x* * * * 


Doughty Deeds, Being an Account of the 
Life of Robert Graham of Gartmore, 
1735-1797. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press. $3.75. 


R. GRAHAM has written the 
story of his kinsman, the author 
of the good old lyric beginning: 


If doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed 


with that vigorous habit of comparison 
which turns biography into a critique of 
present-day manners and customs. The 
subject of this book was a man of parts 
who spent some years in Jamaica and 
returned to Scotland to live on his estate, 
write verses, raise a legitimate family, 
and dabble in politics. His was not a 
great career, but he was a hearty, down- 
right, outspoken, Eighteenth Century 
gentleman with a fund of common sense 
and no hypocrisy. This gives our author 
a chance to tell the present generation 
—as we say — where they get off. He 
does so, and the result is a thoroughly 
agreeable book. 





Putting Wheels Under the 
Old Homestead 


(Continued from page 184) 


tomatoes or gladioli in Florida in the 
winter. Frequently, hired men, tenants, or 
mortgagees look after the chores while 
the actual owner of the place chases 
butterflies. The migration of skilled 
laborers, 2,500 of whom are said to have 
gone to Florida this season from New 
York City alone, requires less explanation. 
To many of them the family car has be- 
come of more significance than the family 
home. They have become fluid, with 
resulting advantages to their wage rates. 
But the really striking feature of this 
phenomenon is the proof it gives that the 
American people are not really village 
minded. We are a nation created by travel. 
All our families were founded by those 
who did not especially care for the old 
homestead and its hallowed associations, 
or who did not care as much for them as 
for a speculative farm or gold mine on the 
other side of the Great Divide. As a 
nation we were born on shipboard and 
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Antiques 


85-89 Caries STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 

We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 





CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT — 


Send with your address and five cents (stamps 
accepted) to Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech Street, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. You will receive John’s 
Gospel with map and method of interesting others in 
Bible reading. Tested fifteen years. It works. 








REBUILT Books SHOP 


BOOKS NewandOld BOOKBINDING 
64 PEMBERTON Square, Boston, Mass. 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


The ler ed OOK STORE 


OSTON, MASS. 
14 Beacon Street 779 


Near tre State House 

4 and Competent 

TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS #24 Comox 

cism, Revision, and Marketing Service for Manu- 

scripts. Catalogue. James Knapp Reeve (Founder 
of The Editor), Dept. R, Franklin, Ohio. 








GENEALOGIST 
Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 


9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Member New England Historic Genealogical Society 





OIN DE FRANCE— NOUVELLE LIBRARIE 
Francaise; everything in books and French 
magazines; mail orders; information. Catalogues 
free. Open evenings. 66 West sist St., New York. 
Circle 0083. 


Folk Songs of Bohemia 


English words, with music. Artistically il- 
lustrated in color. $2.50. 
SZALATNAY, 542 East 79th St., New York. 








HE SECRET WORLD GOVERNMENT” 

(The Unrevealed in History 1770-1926). 100 
historical mysteries exposed. By Major Gen. Count 
Cherep-Spiridovich, 15 East 128th St., New York 
City, at $2.10. Harlem 4962. 
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suckled in covered wagons. In New 
England and in the South we strove 
hard to strike root and grow stable tra- 
ditions, but our greatest accomplishments 
have been brought about by those who 
did neither. From the modern American 
point of view, to stay too long in one 
place is the symptom of a kind of disease. 
It gave us the morbid Puritanism of New 
England, the ingrowing chivalry of the 
coloneled and juleped South; in these 
days of gasoline and radio both have a 
jaundiced air. 

It may be, as Stevenson has said, that 


There’s nothing under heav’n so blue 
That’s fairly worth the travelling to. 


But the most glorious periods of the 
greatest nations have been periods of 
feverish travel: witness Italy at the dawn 
of the Renaissance, England under 
Elizabeth, Spain when her galleons were 
on every sea. And even for a common- 
place middle-aged man and his wife to 
motor to Florida over well-paved high- 
ways bespeaks a spirit that lifts them 
above the level of crossroads gossip. 
These migrations indicate a stirring which 
will bring forth results both political 
and economic. If I were responsible for 
the old order of things I should be anx- 
ious — this bustling about bodes no 
good for it. 





Italy and South Tyrol 
(Continued from page 190) 


rising of 1809, which was provoked by the 
attempt of Bavaria to impose conscrip- 
tion and to change the name of the coun- 
try to “South Bavaria.” 

Italy has done both these things: The 
“Tyrol” — a name dear to the Austrian 
heart — has been abolished (it is now the 
“Trentino”) and the youth of the old 
Tyrol must wear the Italian uniform and 
do military service for Italy. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain said recently 
at the congress of the League of Nations 
that England desired only one thing, and 
she desired it most ardently: peace, per- 
manent peace for the whole world! He 
said nothing about the crime against 
peace in the Tyrol, to which England was 
a consenting party. How can we hope for 
peace while one of the three great nations 
which dominate the League holds part of 
another nation in bondage? 

Italy has sacrificed every principle of 
justice to retain the Brenner Pass, pre- 
sumably that she may control the only 
line of railroad by which Western Europe 
can communicate with the East. She is 
anticipating war, sowing seeds of war. 





RARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS 


Lists of either on Request 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th Street yv7 


New York 


Letters to the Editor 


Peary’s Claims Upheld 
New York City. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Tue INDEPENDENT of November 28 
has just come to my notice, and I am sur- 
prised that you even permit the publica- 
tion of such a story as by Edwin Swift 








Balch, which bluntly says “ the evidence is 
distinctly against Peary’s having reached 
the Pole.” He takes up the cudgels for 
Dr. Cook, now in prison for swindling 
people in oil. I hold no brief for Peary; 
but, after all, Peary was a man, square 
and without cowardice; while Cook was 
just the opposite. 

Balch says five things will prove or 
disprove Cook’s claim: Fay Islands, 
Crocker Land mirage, Bradley Land, 
Cook’s land ice, and the icy sea at the 














From One Sentence To Millions 





On Marcu 10, 1376, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after halfa century, 
50,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. — 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Sirice that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 





been tested by sounds and single _ answer to its calls. The wheels of 
words; the patent had been great industrial enterprises have 
granted; the principle was estab- turned at its commands. Every- 
lished from which a world of tele- thing that man.can say to man 
phones has since resulted. But has been carried toa distance over 
at that time the telephone had its wires and the thoughts and 
not proved its practical useful- actions of nations have been 
ness—its power to command. influenced through its use. 
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Pole. Not one of these things would prove 
Cook was at the Pole, unless, perhaps, 
it might be the sea at the Pole; but this 
would not balance against Peary. No 
one doubts that Cook went far from land, 
along the Axel Heiberg route. ‘ 

But, far from “the evidence being 
against Peary,” the bulk of evidence is 
for him. Peary left Cape Sheridan with a 
large supporting party of whites and 
Eskimos, he camped them down about 
150 miles out; then he went on with Bart- 
lett, Henson, and the Eskimos. He camped 
Bartlett down at 89°, and Bartlett him- 
self said that, while Peary was taking his 
last rest, he walked on for miles over the 
ice-covered sea; then turned back. Peary 
then left him and was gone from Bartlett’s 
camp for a fortnight. Did Peary sleep 
behind a pile of ice for all that time? 

Take Peary’s previous record, twice out 
into the Arctic Sea, once at 84° and once 
to 87° 6’. Peary’s charting history proves 
something for him. The only real trip 
Cook ever took was when he started out 
with Peary to cross the Greenland ice 
cap, lost his nerve after a few days’ travel, 
welshed, and turned back to camp; 
while Peary went on with his Eskimos. 
He was gone two months. He must have 
traveled over the ice, or else simply re- 
mained on the ice cap for that time, and 
then made his way back to camp. Which 
is the more reasonable, especially when 
Peary was a man of intelligence, and knew 
that subsequent history would either 
prove he was a faker or a liar; and it will 
prove neither. 

It will be impossible for anyone to 
prove that Cook was not at the Pole 
or that Peary was there — it all resolves 
itself into basing your opinions on the 


calibre of the men. 
J. P. Hitt. 





Mr. Balch Replies 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

A few words in answer to Mr. Hill’s 
letter may help clear the atmosphere. 
One example will suffice to illustrate 
Hill’s method of handling facts. Hill says 
Peary “camped Bartlett down at 89° . . 
then left him and was gone from Bart- 
lett’s camp for a fortnight.” But Peary 
says that Bartlett left him in camp at 
87° 47’ and returned south. 

Hill does not understand why the Fay 
Islands, Crocker mirage, Bradley Land, 
Cook’s glacial island, and the icy sea at 
the Pole will prove or disprove Cook’s 
journey. It is because they are cumulative 
evidence, they are a series of milestones 
at 79° 32’, 83°, 85°, 87-88°, and go® of 
Cook’s passage over the Arctic Ocean. 

Hill abuses Cook. But abuse is out of 
date: abuse is not evidence. 

Epwin Swirt BALcH. 
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